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POLAND 


In 1914 Germany marched into Belgium and we entered the war 
ostensibly to keep our word with Belgium. In 1939 Germany invaded 
Poland and we declared war for similar reasons. In the end Belgium 
survived, though a very divided country. The question now at issue 
is whether Poland—a far more united and integral nation—will sur- 
vive even after another victory for the Allies? Mr. Belloc has rightly . 
called this The Test. 

When the invasion of France was launched the King, in words of 
stirring piety, recalled his people to the spirit of Crusade that in- 
spired the first year of the war. If his moving call to prayer and 
dedication is the right call, therein lie the truth and justice of our 
position. Any faltering in our defence of right against might, of 
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the small nations attacked by the barbarian hordes, will compro- 
mise the justice of our cause. It is therefore of first importance that 
we should be faithful to our original pledge to Poland, otherwise 
we shall bely the King’s words or the prayers he has encouraged. 

But a small nation that has been overrun and pillaged for five 
years stands almost helpless before a powerful neighbour, however 
friendly, that comes to drive off the invader. Poland has in fact 
shown a remarkable unity in spite of the treatment she has suffered 
(compare the state of her people with, for example, that of France) yet 
there are bound to be potential divisions which can be easily played 
upon in her defenceless position. The political cohesion can be 
tampered with when the Government itself is an exile in foreign 
parts; and the Poles who have found refuge in Moscow have been 
used in the last weeks to attempt a division between the organisa- 
tion in Poland itself and the Polish Government in London. The 
racial differences in the country that has had the greatest Jewish 
problem provide another field for attempted disintegration as we 
see in the case of the desertion of the Jewish soldiers. And finally 
the religious divergencies which always provide the most powerfw 
weapon for dividing a nation against itself have been exploited in 
the case of Fr. Orlemanski. 

It should be made clear that if we connive at any attempt to dis- 
integrate Poland, morally or even territorially, the war, for us, 
ceases to be a just war. It would mean a connivance at what we 
originally declared to be the occasion of starting this ‘ crusade.’ 
And as soon as we throw justice overboard we become mere plunder- 
ing pirates intent to get and to hold as much as we can, so that 
any post-war settlement would be the dividing of the spoils among 
three powerful thieves. 

The need for restoring an integral Poland is not simply a question 
of keeping our pledges to her. Mr. Belloc‘s dogma that ‘ The Test 
is Poland ’ is firmly based on the political and cultural position she 
occupies in Europe. And Michael de la Bedoyere has given deeper 
significance to the dogma by insisting on the place of Catholicism 
in the Polish, and therefore European, cause. ‘Is there no hope? 
There is, I think, but only because Poland enjoys the privilege of 
being a Catholic nation. There still remains one living and un- 
eclipsed witness to the truth that peace must be a unity of differences 
and not a uniformity of force, and that is the Catholic Church. ... 
If ever a nation needed to be Catholic in the fullest and profoundest 
sense and by being so to keep alive the flame of the Christian spirit 
which alone can save Europe, that nation is Poland’ (in Wiadomosci 
Polskie, Nov. 21, 1943). 
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To speak thus is to run the risk of the disastrous confusion be- 
tween Catholicism and politics, or at least to turn Catholicism into 
a sectarian thing to belabour other religions. It would be possible 
for the Poles to use their Catholicism instead of being Catholics. 
Yet we must so speak, for the only hope of peace and justice lies 
in the domination of the Christian spirit in politics. People too often 
think of Polish Catholicism as a reactionary political force, whereas 
true Catholicism will always be impelled by the Spirit of Pentecost 
moving to renew the face of the earth. If this war therefore is to 
be justified the integrity of Poland must be respected; and if the 
future is to bring any hope of peace the Catholic spirit of Poland 
must be renewed and strengthened. The first depends upon the 
Allies, the second upon the Holy Spirit and the Poles themselves. 
To the restoration and rejuvenation of Catholic Poland this issue of 
BLACKFRIARS is dedicated. 

Tue Epitor. 


SOBIESKI AND THE RELIEF OF 
VIENNA. 


It was the misty dawn of a Sunday morning, September 12th, in 
the year 1683. From the height of the Kahlenberg, where the last 
wooded escarpment of the Alps dominated a landscape of hillocks and 
ravines, a man was gazing towards Vienna, some three miles east- 
wards. As the light strengthened he could pick out the spires and 
steeples of the city, and the broken ravelins and splintered bastions 
which marked the line of the fortifications. He could also see, be- 
tween him and the city, a vast town of tents, where the besieging 
Turkish army had encamped in a crescent outside the ramparts of 
Vienna. A wind arose, and dissipated the mist, and the watcher, 
sitting his bay horse, could hear the trumpeting of elephants, the 
beating of little war-drums, and strains of eastern music. The 
horseman, though only fifty-four years of age, had grown corpu- 
lent, and his face was already heavy. But the large dark eyes, with 
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their direct gaze, were accustomed to command, and indeed, those 
about him at this hour, Princes of the great houses of Europe, de- 
ferred to him. For he was a King as well as a renowned Captain, 
When he had surveyed the ground over which the coming action was 
to be contested, he again looked towards the city, clear now in the 
early sunlight. And from the ramparts the sentries of the depleted 
and exhausted garrison, who had seen the rockets of the relieving 
force during the hours of darkness, strained their eyes for some 
glimpse of their deliverers. They saw that the defiles and gorges 
leading out of the hills were blocked by Turkish troops, and it was 
not known whether John Sobieski himself was with the allied forces. 
But the horseman on the Kahlenberg was Sobieski, the hope of 
Europe in that hour of destiny. 


Sobieski had heard Mass in a chapel of the hills, surrounded by 


the chivalry of the West: Lorraine, Eugene of Savoy, the Princes 
of the German States, Knights of Malta, the Irish exile Taafe, 
French and Italian noblemen whose names were history. All had 
followed the last crusader, proud to serve under him; and now, con- 
spicuous in his sky-blue tunic, he knelt and bowed his head while 
the Capuchin chaplain of the Austrian Emperor blessed his army. 
He then addressed those about him, saying, ‘ We have to save to- 
day not a single city, but the whole of Christendom, of which that 
city of Vienna is the bulwark.’ 

His words were no figure of rhetoric. What was decided upon 
this memorable day was the fate of Europe. The last great Mahom- 
medan invasion had rolled up the Danube, with a cloud of Tartar 
horsemen clearing the way before it. The stroke had been swift, 
and at the very gates of Vienna the best soldiers of Mahomet IV. 
menaced the Milanese and Rome, Bavaria and the Rhineland. His 
empire, comprising Western Asia, Northern Africa and the most 
of Eastern Europe, was united in purpose, whereas Christendom was 
divided by the Bourbon-Hapsburg quarrel. Louis XIV. and the 
Emperor Leopold were entangled in the web of secret diplomacy, 
the one encouraging the Turks to attack Austria, the other attempt- 
ing to divert the Turkish atack to Poland. The emissaries of Pope 
Innocent XI., who were preaching a crusade against Islam, knew 
that only one man could be relied upon to look beyond his immediate 
interests, and to act as the champion of beleagured Europe : Sobieski, 
the leader whom the Turks feared, the soldier, whose youth and 
manhood had been dedicated to the defence of Europe far away in 
the Eastern marches, where the hordes of Asia were ever ready 
to strike. But a life of campaigning had made the Polish King 
prematurely old, and the factious noblemen of his own country em- 
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ployed all his time. He might have sent a Polish contingent to the 
allied army. But those who implored his help needed above all. his. 
presence on the battlefield, at the head of the incomparable Polish- 
cavalry. The mere rumour, diligently spread by those agents of 
Louis XIV. who had failed to buy Polish neutrality, that Sobieski 
was too old and too ill to ride to the rescue of Vienna, encouraged. 
the Turks to slacken their effort at a critical moment. They could 
have taken Vienna at the first onrush, but if the Polish King re- 
fused to march, there was no hurry. All Europe believed the rumour, 
except Innocent XI., and Vienna was regarded as doomed. 

The little garrison in Vienna had expected that Kara Mustapha 
would advance slowly, capturing the fortified towns in his way, gar- 
risoning them, and organizing his conquests. The preparations for 
the advance had not been concealed. It was known that stores were 
being accumulated in Adrianople in the years preceding 1683, and. 
that the armies were gathering. The assault on Vienna itself was 
not expected until 1684. But the Vizier paid no attention to the 
towns or fortresses in the path of his advance. He went straight 
ahead, and when he was supposed to be in the neighbourhood of Bel- 
grade he was already at Raab (to-day Gyor) in Hungary. The 
Emperor and his family and suite fled from the capital on July 7th, 
and only just evaded the Tartar cavalry, who rode in every direction, 
burning and harrying. Already the Suabianeforests and the Fran- 
conian uplands were filled with German fugitives on their way to the - 
Rhine. Meanwhile, on July. roth the main Turkish host crossed. the 
Austrian frontier, burning and destroying whatever had escaped the, 
notice of the Tartars. The sentries on the towers pf the Cathedral 
of St. Stephen in Vienna saw on the eastern horizon a huge semi- 
circle of flame and smoke which drew nearer every hour, as the Turks 
closed in on the city. But at the critical moment, when his generals 
were expecting the order to assault Vienna, and when the despairing 
defenders had lined the ramparts, an inexplicable oriental languor 
came over Kara Mustapha, and he settled down to a siege. He built 
himself pleasure gardens, and established the private zoological, col- 
lection which he had brought with him. Sobieski was still at 
Wianov, his palace outside Warsaw, mobilizing his noblemen, and 
awaiting the levies from his frontiers. There appeared to be no. 
danger of the Turkish plan miscarrying.. The only real danger 
had been the possibility of Sobieski’s acrivel in person. Of that 
there was now no fear. 

The sudden inactivity after the rapid advance to the walle of 
Vienna had a demoralising effect pf the Turks. Discontent de- 
veloped into sporadic mutinies, until the Vizier realized that he must 
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shake off his sloth. At the beginning of September German con. 
tingents were arriving every day higher up the Danube, and the 
siege began in earnest. Kara Mustapha awoke, and a series of 
violent assaults on the city reduced the garrison to desperate straits. 
Innocent XI. ordered the Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament jn 
all the churches of Christendom. The Cardinals at Rome sold their 
plate and their glass and their pictures to provide money for the 
relief. The King of Spain followed their example. All over Italy 
there were pilgrimages and demonstrations. Before July was over 
Leopold had offered Sobieski the Crown of Hungary, and received 
the reply that the Polish King desired no reward but to deserve well 
of God and man. f 

On the Feast of the Assumption Sobieski made the Stations in 
all the churches of Cracow, and rode out of the ancient Polish capi- 
tal along the Silesian route. He came across Moravia into Austria 
with his Poles, and in the last hour of the all-day battle led the de- 
cisive charge of the Polish cavalry. The might of Islam was broken 
on land in the gates of Vienna, as it had been broken by sea at 
Lepanto. 

The battle was fought across that hilly ground beneath the Kah- 
lenberg which is to-day a maze of vineyards and villas.Sobieski had 
some 80,000 men, 18,000 of whom were Poles. Against him the 
Turks could employ ntarly 200,000 troops. They blocked the ap- 
proaches to Vienna on a front of four miles. In these circumstances 
the opening stage of the fighting was a thrust among the foothills, 
on a terrain much easier to defend than to attack. The Turks made 
use of every fold in the ground for a stubborn resistance, and fre- 
quently counter-attacked. But slowly and surely the Christian army 
advanced, and village after village was taken. The allies had 
marched down from the Kahlenberg in column, deploying as they 
reached the foothills, and a glance at the obstacles before him satis- 
fied Sobieski that it would be a two-day battle. However, at about 
eleven o’clock in the morning, after some three hours of the slow 
advance, the King decided that Vienna could be relieved by night- 
fall. About midday, under a blazing sun, the whole line was en- 
gaged, from Nussdorf on the left, where Lorraine and his Germans 
drove back the Pacha of Mesopotamia, to Dornbach on the right, 
where Sobieski himself commanded Bavarians and Poles. In the 
centre the Vizier, Kara Mustapha, gave ground before. Maximilian 
of Bavaria. Exhausted, but inspired by their leader, the allies 
fought on through the heat of the day, until, from a rise of ground 
they saw the enormous city of tents which the Turks had pitched out- 
side Vienna. Those in the centre of the line presently came within 
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view of the magnificent tent of the Vizier, and his huge green 
standard, embroidered with golden crescents. Kara Mustapha was 
reclining in his tent, drinking coffee, little imagining that after such 
fighting the allies would press on, and confident that the ravine 
which protected the encampment could not be crossed without. many 
more hours of combat. But Sobieski had made his decision. He 
rode across to the centre of the line, and took command, and the 
cry ‘ Vivat Sobieski! ’ was raised everywhere as he passed. Between 
five and six o’clock in the evening the Polish cavalry formed and 
the bugles sounded the charge. 

It was the hour of Europe’s deliverance, and it was fitting that 
the onslaught which decided the day should be made by the illus- 
trious warrior-king, at the head of those proud horsemen who had 
for so long held the Polish outpost of Christendom ; noblemen hard- 
ened in ceaseless warfare against the marauding Tartars on the 
plains of Volhynia and Podolia. The Turkish leaders, disposing 
their men to meet the shock, saw the majestic figure in the sky- 
blue tunic, and marked the royal standard which was borne before 
him, and Kara Mustapha, crying out in rage and despair to the 
Khan of the Crim Tartars, received the reply : ‘I know the King of 
Poland. I told you that, should he come, there would be nothing 
left for us but retreat.’ The Vizier tried to rally his forces, but 
these Polish charges were already legendary, and disorder quickly 
became panic. Lorraine turned the right wing, Jablonowski the left, 
and the thud of the Polish horses changed to thunder as they swept 
nearer the already breaking centre. 

Behind the King rode the squadrons in their splendid accoutre- 
ment; gleaming cuirasse, crimson saddle, panther-skin slung from 
the left shoulder and falling to the right thigh, gilded lance, har- 
ness ornamented with bejewelled plaques of gold and silver, and 
affixed to their shoulders the eagle-wings which caught the wind 
of their onrush, and roared above the sound of the hoofs. At their 
heels pressed the Pancernes in their coats of mail. Nothing with- 
stood them. Before darkness fell the dragoons of Louis of Baden 
rode through the battered remnant of the Scottish gate to the ac- 
clamation of a garrison closely beset for sixty days. Sobieski him- 
self drew rein outside the Vizier’s tent, where a slave held ready his 
master’s horse. But that master had fled. One of his golden spurs 
was despatched to the Queen of Poland. 

Islam never retrieved what was lost upon that day, the dream of 
placing the crescent on St. Peter’s at Rome and dividing Europe into 
Turkish provinces. A man had been found so steeped in reality, 
so conscious of his mission, so informed with a vision of Christen- 
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dom as the eternal guardian of the Faith, that he rose above the 
degradations of his day, and ignored, at a moment of crisis, the 
intrigue and chicane of ignoble statesmen and_ shortsighted 
sovereigns. 

From that moment dates the decline of the Ottoman Empire, but 
Sobieski’s triumph was not as complete as it might have been. The 
Emperor Leopold, as soon as his capital was secure, showed the un- 
pleasant side of his character. The personal popularity of the King 
of Poland, and the fact that it was he who was justly acclaimed as 
the saviour of the West, made Leopold not only jealous of his glory, 
but afraid of any possible increase in his power. His grudging and 
petty spirit discouraged Sobieski just when the Polish King foresaw 
the disintegration of his own country. Even his wife was intriguing 
against him, and the noblemen were clamouring to be led back to 
their homes. But the King determined to carry through the cam- 
paign to the end, and he went down the Danube, liberating towns, 
converting mosques into churches and establishing the Mass in places 
which had been in Moslem hands for a hundred and fifty years, 
When he turned finally towards Poland, in 1684, he knew that his 
work was not complete. There came a moment when the Pope’s 
crusade was almost realised. The Maltese galleys sailed into the 
Aegean, Lorraine advanced along the Danube, the Venetians bom- 
barded the Dalmatian coast, the tribes of the Balkans rose against 
the Porte. But the great leader himself was thwarted by the quar- 
rels of his generals and his noblemen, and his last years were em- 
bittered by sordid squabbling. He did not live to see the victory of 
Zenta, but he had been its architect. And the effect of Vienna has 
remained as an inspiration to Europe. The dead King rode at 
Pilsudski’s bridle-rein when, nearly two hundred and forty years 
later, Poland once more saved Europe at the battle of the Vistula, 
and drove back the Bolshevik invaders. He will be with the allied 
armies to-morrow when they deliver his country from the German 
oppressors. ‘ We have to save to-day, not a single country, but the 


whole of ‘Christendom.’ 
J. B. Morton. 
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A POLISH DIOCESE. 


THERE are 21 of thém in the territory of the Republic of Poland, 
21 of Latin rite besides three of Greek and one of Armenian rite. 
The diocese of Wloclawek, of which I have been the Ordinary since 
1929, does not differ much, in pastoral affairs, from its neighbour- 
ing dioceses of Eastern and Central Poland. Hence a brief survey 
of its history and of its state on the eve of the war, will give quite a 
good picture of the whole Polish Church. 

The capital of the diocese, Wloclawek, called in the Latin docu- 
ments of the Middle Ages ‘ Vladislavia,’ is situated on the left bank 
of the Vistula, at the place where the river has run a third of its 
way from Warsaw to the sea. At first the religious centre of this 
district (fertile Cuiavia) was Kruszwica, to-day a small town on the 
edge of lake Goplo. There Bishop Lucidus, native of Italy, de- 
veloped his apostolic activity in the last decades of the tenth cen- 
tury, soon after the Poles had become christian. He and his 13 suc- 
cessors—called by the Polish annalist, Jan Dlugosz, ‘ bishops of 
Kruszwica ’—were most probably missionary bishops, without a 
strictly specified territory. It was only in the thirteenth century that 
Michael Godziemba (1222-52), the first bishop of Polish extraction, 
left Kruszwica for the banks of the Vistula and founded (c. 1230) 
the See of Wloclaw, as Wloclawek was then called. The founda- 
tions of the original Cathedral, which like all the castles in Poland 
at that time, was built of wood, can be still seen in the basement of 
a house on the bank of the river. This Cathedral was burnt down 
by the Teutonic Order in 1331, during one of the frequent incursions 
of these would-be knights of the Cross into Poland. Innumerable 
villages and towns, among others Leczyca, Sieradz and Gniezno, 
were turned to ashes, their churches burnt down, their priests killed. 
But on September 27th of that year King Wladyslaw I. defeated 
the invaders at Plowce, about 15 miles to the West of Wloclawek 
and expelled them from the country. Unfortunately the Teutonic 
knights attacked Poland again the following year and seized and 
held the fertile Cuiavia for a few years. They robbed Wloclawek, 
burnt it to the ground, and not wanting it to be rebuilt, they ploughed 
up the ruins and forbade anyone to settle there. This was not only 
an act of hatred of the Polish nation; but it included also a secret, 
personal vengeance. For at that time the See was occupied by one 
of its greatest pastors, Maciej of Golanczew (1323-1365), friend and 
councillor of King Wladyslaw, an indefatigable defender of Cuiavia 
against Teutonic greed. So the complete destruction of the epis- 
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copal town, on the lines of the present hitlerian ‘ ausradieren,’ was 
the answer of the Order to the patriotic activity of the bishop. The 
Teutonic rule however did not take deep root in Cuiavia. Soon after 
the burning of his Cathedral and town, Bishop Maciej erected a 
small stone church under the patronage of St. Vitalis, whose relics 
he obtained from Rome. This church is still there, and, surrounded 
by the Seminary buildings, was serving till the last years as a chapel 
for the students. When at length a period of peace had come, it was 
time to think of a new Cathedral. And so in 1340, on the feast of the 
Annunciation, bishop Maciej consecrated the corner stone of the new 
church dedicated to the Assumption of Our Lady, not on the original 
site on the bank of the Vistula, where there was a permanent threat 
of inundation in flood periods, but a little further up, on a hill domin- 
ating the town, then being rebuilt all around it. The new cathedral, 
partially finished by the nephew and successor of Maciej, bishop 
Zbylut of Golanczew, is one of the most beautiful monuments of the 
- so-called Vistula-Gothic style ori Polish soil. The harmonious pro- 
portions of the lofty nave, the slender arches of the vaults, the side 
aisles surrounded by a crown of chapels, point to the fact that both 
the Golanczews employed good architects. The lack of cut stone has 
created in Poland a new and different form of Gothic, known as the 
Vistula-Baltic style, whose kiln-fired bricks, especially when covered 
by the patina of centuries, take on a singular beauty. Such was until 
recently the cathedral of Wloclawek. To-day within its six-centuries- 
old walls lies desolation. Two weeks before the outbreak of war the 
cathedral was adorned with new stained glass windows. The value- 
less XIXth century German windows were replaced by the work of 
the best Polish artist, Professor Joseph Mehoffer from Krakow, who 
designed the famous stained glass windows in Fribourg cathedral, 
and whose cartoons of windows for the Philharmonia of Paris won 
the first prize. ‘Whether the invader has left them intact, we do not 
know. But he understands the value of Mehoffer’s art, for he 
has carried off into Germany. several of the stained glass windows 
from the parochial church of Turek in the same diocese. The Ger- 
mans have not, however, respected the artist himself, who at the 
age of 68 has been sent to a concentration camp at first with his wife, 
but later separated from her in a different camp. 

The town of Wloclawek, which was the property of the bishop 
under his jurisdiction, was not destined to play an important role in 
the history of Poland. It lived quietly under the shadow of its 
cathedral. The bishops resided elsewhere—in the strong castle at 
Raciazek, at Ciechocink on the other bank of the river, at Wielborz, 
or at Danzig, which was also under their jurisdiction, At Wloclawek 
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itself resided the canons of the Chapter, which was, till the partition 
of Poland, one of the richest. At one time there lived with one of the 
canons a youth, showing great interest in astronomy, who constructed 
a solar clock on the walls of the cathedral. This young man was 
Mikolaj Kopernik, and his clock is still to be seen on the walls. 

The last monument of the Gothic period is the tomb of bishop Peter 
Moszynski (1484-1494), the work of the famous sculptor Wit Stwosz 
(Stosz), who spent a great part of his life in Poland, and there, 
especially in Krakow, left several of his best works. 

During the second half of the XVI century, a period of strong 
protestant influence, the See of Wloclawek was blessed with ener- 
getic bishops who did much to revive and consolidate the Catholicism 
of the people. The first of them is Stanislas Karnkowski ('1567- 
1581), friend of St. Charles Borromeo with whom he corresponded 
and whose work of reformation he followed in his own diocese. Im- 
mediately after taking up the episcopal office, he founded in Wloc- 
lawek a diocesan Seminary according to the prescriptions of the Coun- 
cil of Trent. This Seminary, third in the Catholic world after Milan 
and Rome, and first outside Italy, reared a succession of priests, 
animated with the spirit of tridentine reforms and ready to oppose 
the threatening new currents. In 1581, the primate, Jacob Uchanski, 
died, surrounded on his death-bed by Lutheran practitioners and 
dominated by them, himself not quite clear in his belief. The Holy 
See could not have made a better move than that of calling to the 
first metropolitan See in Poland the valiant bishop of Wloclawek. 
For the next 22 years Karnkowski lead the Polish Church and secured 
its final victory over the new religion. His successor at Wloclawek 
was well worthy of him; but Hieronim Rozdrazewski (1581-1600) 
unfortunately died in his prime during a pilgrimage to Rome. 

The frequent removal of its bishops to other more prominent posts 
did not favour the diocese. Thus in the XVII. century there were 
fifteen short-term bishops, who were usually transferred after a year 
or two to Krakow or Gniezno. 

The partition of Poland put an end to the independence and free- 
dom of the nation and brought great changes to the situation of the 
Church. The diocese of Wloclawek, which stretched down the left 
bank of the Vistula to the sea and comprised Cuiavia and the 
western part of Pomerania, lost the greater part of its territory, 
which under the German occupation was joined to the archdiocese of 
Gniezno and the diocese of Chelmno. Wloclawek itself has become 
part of the Kingdom of Poland formed after the Congress of Vienna 
and ruled by the Tsar. The diocese then acquired new and large 
territories separated from Gniezno by the new frontier and stretching 
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far South beyond Czestochowa. -But from the material point of view 
the Church became poorer. The great estates of the mensa episco- 
palis and the chapter were lost and after the failure of the insurrec- 
tion of 1863-64 the Russian Government took revenge for the patriotic 
attitude of the clergy by confiscating the benefice lands, leaving out 
of every parochial benefice only 3 hectares of land, including in that 
the church square and the cemetery. Aiming at lowering the author. 


ity of the clergy, the government issued a decree, by virtue of which , 


every one with a certificate from the college could enter the 
Seminary. The certificate, granted after successfully completing 4 
years at school, was the lowest standard required in any sort of pro- 
fession. The bishops, to maintain the intellectual standard of the 
clergy, prolonged the studies in the seminaries, where along with 
the lectures in philosophy and theology the students were able to 
complete their general knowledge neglected in their unfinished 
secondary studies. The more gifted students were sent to the catholic 
academy of Petersburgh, subject to the Polish episcopate. Studies 
abroad were not allowed by the Russian government. The oppres- 
sion was specially violent between 1863 (the last Polish insurrection) 
and 1905 (the revolution in Russia). The bishops were not allowed 
to leave the confines of their dioceses without a permit from the 
Governor ; the parish priests required a permit from the chief of the 
district to go out of their parishes. This led to absurdities, as when 
a parish priest to confess himself had to meet the other priest at the 
boundary of the two parishes and the confession had to take place 
over the border line. Ad limina journeys were out of the question. 
Great in the work of the restoration of the diocese stands bishop 
Zdzitowiecki (1902-1927). Under his government the diocesan 
seminary has blossomed anew and its standard has become so high 
that when the Catholic University at Lublin was opened its first three 
rectors were former professors of the seminary of Wloclawek. A 
year before the present war a six year course of study was intro- 
duced, 2 years of philosophy and 4 of theology. Since the recon- 
struction of the Polish State only those holding the national certi- 
ficate of secondary education were admitted to the Seminary. In 1908 
bishop Zdzitowiecki founded a petit seminaire, and in 1916 the col- 
lege of Jan Dlugosz for the education of a catholic lay intelligentsia. 
This college was thoroughly up to date in teachers and equipment, 
so that parents from all over Poland sent their sons to be educated 
there. At the Seminary, the indefatigable historian of the diocese, 
Fr. Stanislas Chodynski, collected a rich library, which included 
some 100,000 volumes and about 1,100 incunabulae. In 1936 the 
new building of the diocesan library, with its well provided reading 
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rooms, was opened. In the year 1925 the Concordat signed between 
the Holy See and the Republic of Poland brought changes in the 
frontiers of the diocese. The new dioceses of Czestochowa and 
Lodz took over some of its territories, and the number of faithful thus 
fell from nearly 2 millions to 936,000. 

From the point of view of nationality the diocese was a unity. In 
only one parish was there an old German minority (about 20 per 


.cent.), which was provided with a priest, who spoke their language 


fluently, and preached to them every Sunday in German. All other 
diocesans were of Polish nationality. There were however colonies 
of German peasants, who had come to Poland after wars or pes- 
tilences in the XVII. and XIX. centuries. They were, without ex- 
ception, Protestant, always averse to the country which sheltered 
them, and considering themselves as advanced posts of the eternal 
Prussian ‘ Drang nach Osten.’ ' 

The last years before the war were marked by a splendid develop- 
ment of catholic life. In 1930 according to the intentions of the 
Holy Father, Catholic Action was organized throughout Poland. 
In nearly every parish there existed associations of youth, which were 
under uniform direction, and enjoyed a period of great social activity. 
The great part of these young people had made special retreats and 
followed courses of social studies. The more recent associations 
of men, and especially of women, were becoming more lively every 
year, finding a fruitful field of catholic work. Sodalities of Mary 
were formed among the intelligentsia. In Wloclawek, as in other 
dioceses, there was from 1937 an Institute of higher religious cul- 
ture, which during the winter had lectures on theology for the laity, 
who could sit for examinations and obtain certificates at the end of 
the course. The triumphs of living faith were the Eucharistic Con- 
gresses: the diocesan Eucharistic Congress at Kalisz in 1931, the 
regional congress at Sieradz in 1934, and the first Congress held in 
a Polish village, at the famous Liskow, whose parish priest in 4o 
years had changed the declining village into a seat of economic pro- 
gress visited alike by Poles and foreigners. 

If we look at the activity of the Church in Poland during the 20 
years of her recovered independence (1919-1939), we shall notice a 
continuous progress. Catholicism had ceased to bea merely national 
tradition, and was penetrating the soul of the nation. Especially 
among the youth a new life could be seen rising, based on religion. 
The Academic associations ‘ Regeneration,’ ‘ Juventus Christiana,’ 
and the very large sodalities of Mary were gaining young souls for 
Christ and the Church. Every year in the national sanctuary of 
Czestochowa at the miraculous shrine of the ‘Queen of Poland ’ 
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innumerable crowds of all classes gave expressjon to their faith. 
The ‘ Academic Vows,’ renewed every last Sunday of May by the 
Youth of Poland were uniting them in faith and love of their ideal. 
The first of September, 1939, has stopped suddenly that line of 
development, which was so full of hope. Amid the western terri- 
tories of Poland incorporated into Reich is the diocese of Wloclawek, 
the actual state of which can be characterised by two words: 
religio depopulata. Of the 507 priests of the diocese at the outbreak 
of the war, the Germans have left only 14, if the reports from Poland 
are correct. And those 14 can say only a Low Mass on Sundays 
and Holidays of Obligation. In Wloclawek itself, where there were 
about 50 priests, none is left. The innocent blood of peaceful people 
has soaked the Polish soil—the blood of priests also—priests who 
can justly be called martyrs of the faith. Sanguis martyrum. . . . 


Mer. Karou Raponskl, 
Bishop of Wloclawek. 


THE POLISH DOMINICAN PROVINCE 
TO-DAY 


Tue Dominican map of Poland is a queer one. It is true that one 
can hardly find a town in Poland without a Dominican church and 
priory (the fathers numbered more than 2,000 and had about 200 
houses at the first partition in 1772), but the churches do not belong 
now to the Order and the priories are being used as schools or 
prisons. For in the provinces occupied by Russia and Germany 
in 1772 and 1795, i.e. in 80% of the Polish territory, the religious 
life was proscribed and the monasteries confiscated. What we see 
now on the Dominican map is the result of this historical fact, com- 
bined with the striving of the new Polish Province to re-occupy its 
right place in Catholic life-of the whole country. 

So it happens that the bulk of the priories is situated in the south, 
in the former ‘ Galicia.’ There the Dominicans had eleven out of 
their 16 houses which were flourishing in 1939—among them the 
venerable Monastery of Cracow, the great former ‘studium generale’ 
of Podkamien with about 300 cells, and the actual seat of the Pro- 
vincial with its fine baroque church at Lwow. The other priories 
are small and unimportant relics of the time when the Austrian 
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Government allowed the religious orders to exist only on condition 
that they occupied themselves exclusively in plain parish work. 

To the priories preserved from ancient Poland, the new Dominican 
Province has added four. One of these is the new and large house 
of studies at Warsaw, built in 1938. Another, finished in 1939, in 
the University town of Poznan, was also a chaplaincy and a 
students’ home. A third one was re-occupied in the same year in 
Lublin, the seat of the Catholic University. And finally there is the 
small priory with a shrine to Our Lady at Gidle, the only Polish 
Dominican house outside the former’ Austrian occupation to have 
continued without interruption in Dominican hands. -This was due 
to the perseverance of a single priest, who cong for it for more 
than forty years. 

So much about the map. Those numerous priories were being 
not only held, but also increased in number by a very small body 
of fathers—no more than sixty in 1939. There were several 
reasons for the slow increase in number—the most weighty being 
that the Order was until recently the only one in Poland which did 
not receive anybody without a full university standatd of education. 
Some people thought that the Order would die out in Poland when 
it was decided to leave the parishes and go to the universities. They 
were wrong: during the last years more and more novices, often 
men of culture, joined the Order of Preachers and Teachers. 

From the monastic point of view there were two priories in Poland 
with full liturgy including sung mass every day—Cracow and 
Warsaw. The Liturgy is carried out at its best at Cracow, I believe. 
The huge pseudo-Gothic church is recent, from the second half of 
the XIXth century, and rather ugly—except for the splendid stalls. 
in the choir. But the priory is a jewel. A good deal of the founda- 
tions dates from the XIIIth century, a substantial part of the cloister 
with good stained glass from the XIVth. Here too is one of the 
most striking Gothic refectories, about fifty feet high, with a great 
picture of the Crucifixion dating, I think, from the XVth century. 
The interesting thing about this priory is that the choral recitation 
of Divine Office begun in 1223 has been only once interrupted, 
namely in 1240, during the Tartar invasion. From this point of 
view, and also as containing the shrine of St. Hyacinth, Cracow is 
one of the most venerable priories of the Order. I am allowed to 
say that about eighteen months ago I received a letter from one of 
our fathers abroad who wrote me that ‘in Cracow they are pretty 
well starving, but the choir has not been interrupted.’ 

The church is very large and generally packed with people. 
Several hundred people will assist every evening at Compline, and 
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during October it is not easy to find a seat for the Rosary and the 
sermon. One peculiarity of Cracow is its procession to the shrine 
of St. Hyacinth on Wednesdays after Compline, when the novices 
and fathers descend the high staircase of the shrine singing the 
Saint’s anthem, Ave flos. 

But Cracow is not the intellectual centre of the Province. A 
Dominican father lectures at the University (a philosopher) and the 
priory has a good, ancient library, but the fathers are mostly occu- 
pied in hearing confessions. Their church is, as a matter of fact, the 
centre for confessions in Cracow. I know of a father who never 
left the confessional from after his Mass until lunch at noon every 
day. As a general rule the great work of the Dominicans in Poland 
is still the Sacrament of Penance. I have myself heard confessions 
for fourteen hours without interruption, except for a short walk 
every two hours, from 6 p.m. to 8 a.m.—on a pilgrimage, of course. 

Those pilgrimages are a peculiar feature of the Polish religious 
life, and the Dominicans look after some of the important shrines 
to which the faithful flock in tens of thousands on every feast of 
Our Lady. Gidle, for example, situated near Czestochowa, is visited 
by something like 30,000 people a year. Podkamien on August 
15th welcomes an average of 40,000 pilgrims. Such pilgrimages 
are a great experience both for the faithful and the priests. Some 
pilgrims walk in procession singing on their way, which is some- 
times even hundreds of miles. The religious spirit is at its height, 
and one of the fathers’ greatest experiences is to preach in a 
Dominican church overcrowded with pilgrims before a general Com- 
munion. I leave the imagination of the reader to reconstruct the 
scene during the distribution of Holy Communion to some 10,000 
people. 

Polish Catholic life has been only too often represented from this 
popular and rather idyllic side. This is however only one aspect of 
it. There is also the other side—a much sterner aspect of a con- 
tinual and difficult fight for the soul of the intelligentsia, who, in 
Poland, as in nearly all Catholic countries, is sometimes far from 
being what good Catholics would like it to be. For the last twenty 
years the Order of St. Dominic has striven to re-occupy its rightful 
place in this fight. At one time reduced to an insignificant role as 
a body of little-known parish priests, the Polish Province in 1939; 
after only twenty years of freedom, had become a small but real 
spiritual power. 

Here are some data which may give an idea of its importance at 
this time. The Polish Dominicans were editing three reviews in 
1939. The popular ‘Roza Duchowna’ (Rosa Mystica) was selling 
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about 6,000 copies, as far as | remember; this however is not a 
large circulation as compared not only with the ‘ Knight of the 
Immaculate ’ (of which the Franciscan Fathers were printing above 
one million copies) but also with the average Polish popular religious 
papers. The other monthly ‘ Szkola Chrystusowa’ (The School of 
Christ), founded in 1927, was, however, the only periodical of its 
kind in Poland, and it enjoyed an increasingly good repute for its 
high standard. It was edited for cultivated Catholics and was 
selling 2,500 copies. Lastly, in 1939, a scientific quarterly, ‘ The 
Polish Thomistic Review,’ was started, beginning with a circula- 
tion of upwards of 600 copies. 

Five of the Fathers were appointed professors or lecturers to the 
Polish Universities—two moralists, one dogmatic theologian, one 
Professor of scripture and one of philosophy. The University work 
of the Province was increasing. In 1939 the Chaplaincy of the 
Poznan University with about 3,000 students, was entrusted to them 
by Cardinal Hlond. They also directed two retreat houses fre- 
quented mostly by university students. 

The effort made, especially during 1928-38, backed up by the 
splendid work of the French Dominican Fathers, was showing its 
first results. During the last years before the war the Dominican 
habit was in Poland already the best recommendation in intellectual 
circles, both Catholic and non-Catholic. The youth, and especially 
the youth leaders, were more and more attracted by the Dominican 
spirituality and ideal. Large communities of the secular Third 
Order were developing in the great University towns—hidden and 
never appearing as bodies, but working slowly at the very founda- 
tions of the national culture. 

A few years before the catastrophe of 1939 the Polish fathers 
decided to embark on a new venture—to start a Polish Dominican 
Mission abroad. Given the small number of fathers and the always 
growing demand for preachers in Poland, the undertaking was a 
difficult one. But the Mission was started. Three fathers went to 
China and are still there. They stood the Japanese bombing and 
the famine; one has been wounded, but their work is being carried 
on. There is naturally no possibility of reinforcing their number 
now. 

A word must be said—last but not least—about the sisters. There 
are actually two convents of the Second Order. One in Cracow, 
another in a small place in Central Poland, called St. Anne’s. Both 
are old foundations, still living the austere life which is well known 
to all friends of the Order. Both have a high number of sisters 
and their development is quite satisfactory. 
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There exist also three congregations of the regular Third Order. 
One of them, founded during the XIXth century by Mother Bialecka, 
has several hundred convents; these sisters devote their lives to 
teaching in schools and succouring the poor. Another congregation 
has been recently founded in order to collaborate in the apostolic 
work among the Oriental Christians in Eastern Poland. Lastly the 
French Sisters of Bethany had started their first convent near War- 
saw and had already found a number of Polish vocations. 

The reader may be interested to learn the situation in Poland now. 
Unfortunately the news reaching this country is slight and not 
always reliable. The following details however can be given. The 
priory of Warsaw has been hit by several shells and one bomb 
during the siege. The library (once of about 60,000 volumes) is 
gone. The chaplaincy of Poznan has been confiscated and the last 
news of the fathers there was that they had been arrested and de- 
ported to a concentration camp. This is a most serious loss for the 
Province, as Poznan was manned by the very flower of the young, 
well-educated Dominicans, and the German concentration camps 
generally mean death. The Monastery of Podkamien has been dis- 
persed by the invaders. The fine church of Tarnopol was shelled by 
a tank two days after the occupation in 1939, and partly burnt. The 
five fathers and three brothers from Czortkow are said to have been 
shot by Russians in 1941. One of the most eminent preachers of the 
Province, Fr. Ceslas Kaniak, was last seen in a death cell, waiting 
execution in the U.S.S.R. Nothing more has been heard of him. 

In Cracow, however, not only the choir, but also the noviciate is 
still functioning. For some time at least the stadium, which has 
been transferred there, was carrying on. Several priests were 
ordained in 1941. It seems that the Priory of Lwéw was re-occupied 
by the fathers in 1941. 

Three Dominican fathers are now serving as chaplains in the 
Polish Force—two of them on the Italian front. One thing of some 
importance has been achieved by them during the war. Since all 
Polish religious papers (which amounted to 400) have been stopped 
by the invaders, the Polish Dominicans started abroad, first in Rome, 
then in F rance, and lastly in hospitable Britain, the only Polish 
religious review in Europe, called ‘ Nauka Chrystusowa’ (‘The 
Christian Teaching ’). Thirty-two issues have been published. 
The circulation was from 500 to 4,000, depending on circumstances. 
For a year one of the fathers edited a Polish religious weekly (‘In 
the name of God ) but this had to be closed down owing to nore 


of paper. 
I. M. Bocnensx1, O.P. 
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POLES WHO ARE NOT POLES 


Tue fact that Nazi Germany’s assault on Poland’s independence 
was the occasion of our declaring war, the bestial treatment of 
Polish citizens by the occupying power, and a realization of the 
outrageous partitions of that country in the farther past have stirred 
the people of Great Britain to a determination that Poland shall be 
again restored and justice done in her regard. And in particular 
the enthusiasm (not unmixed with romanticism and a rather highly- 
coloured rhetoric) with which over years numerous Catholics have 
been foremost in upholding the Polish cause has brought to that 
cause an atmosphere of sacredness and mystique. 

It is the more regrettable, therefore, that the people of Great 
Britain in general should have in certain respects an inadequate con- 
ception of the Polish situation: that they should (as so many of 
them do) imagine that the inhabitants of Poland are an almost en- 
tirely homogeneous people, one in culture, religion and history; that 
they should believe the difficulty about Eastern Poland to be a 
straight issue between a united Poland on the one hand and the 
U.S.S.R. on the other. } 

To think that all subjects of the Polish State are Poles is some- 
thing like thinking that all the citizens of the British Isles are Eng- 
lish. When a competent writer in the Encyclopaedia Britannica says 
that ‘ The Poles are more uniform in language and customs than 
any other great nation,’ he is speaking of the Poles, and not of the 
non-Polish minorities within that nation. Fieure sums up the situa- 
tion in his Peoples of Europe thus: ie 

‘In Western Poland the peasantry-are Polish for the most 
part, the townsfolk dre Jews and Germans with a few Poles, 
and the aristocracy until] 1914 was to some extent German. 
Further east the aristocracy was Polish and largely anti- 
German, the peasantry Polish, and the intermediate people still 
largely German and Jew. Further east still the middle class of 

‘the towns continued the same general character, but while the 

aristocracy was Polish, the peasantry was Lithuanian or White 
Russian or Ruthenian (Ukrainian), according to district.’ 

To which must be made the addition that much of the Eastern 
Polish nobility and gentry consists of former non-Polish families 
that have long ago become completely Polonized . 

At the 1931 census the population of Poland was nearly 32 million 
(it was estimated at 34% millions in 1939). Of these Polish subjects 
31 per cent. (i.e., getting on for a third) were not Poles.* 


1 Figures are taken from the ‘ Concise Statistical Year-Book of Poland : 
for 1937, published by the Chief Bureau of Statistics of the Republic of Poland, 
courteously put at my disposal by the Polish Embassy in London, 
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Of the whole population, some 8 per cent. were returned as Jews, 
2 per cent. Germans and nearly 3 per cent. ‘ assorted.’ With these 
I am not concerned, for their present fate and state is too uncertain. 
But what of the 4,441,600 Ukrainians (nearly 14 per cent.), the 
nearly one million Byelorussians* (3 per cent.) and the 800,000 or 
so Polesians ? 

They live almost wholly in Eastern Poland, east of the ‘ Curzon 
Line,’ the Ukrainians in the south, in Eastern Galicia (Halich) and 
Volhynia ; the indeterminate Polesians in the middle; the Byelorus- 
sians in the northern provinces of Nowogrodek, Vilna and Bialy- 
stok. Poles of course are also very numerous in these districts, 
but over the whole area the Ukrainians, Byelorussians, Polesians 
and a few Russians (about 125,000) exceed the Poles by a narrow 
margin, 6,214,000 to 5,935,000. In the provinces of Stanislowow, 
Volhynia and Polesia, Poles are a minority of under 25 per cent. 

It would be idle to attempt in an article even to outline the ethnic, 
political and social histories and relationships of Poles, Ukrainians 
and Byelorussians. They are all Slavs—but that does not get’ us 
far, for so are the Russians. They all speak a Slavonic language, 
but each a different one (those of Ukrainians and Byelorussians 
have a common origin with Russian). The point is that they are 
three different peoples. The Ukrainians and Byelorussians are not 
Poles who happen to live in part of districts called The Ukraine 
and White Russia, as some English people live in The Midlands 
or Wessex. And a Ukrainian or Byelorussian does not become a 
Pole (otherwise than by citizenship) by being incorporated in the 
Polish state and called a Ruthenian or White Ruthenian or even 
a Pole tout court; he is not made a Pole by the fact that for over 
four hundred years his ancestors, not only west of the Pripet 
Marshes, but far beyond, to Kiev, were under the rule of Polish 
and Lithuanian sovereigns (any more than the Irish became English 
between 1170 and 1921, or the Welsh down to the present day). 

‘White Russians.’ And the Russians used to call the Ukrainians’ 
‘ Little Russians.’ Am I then saying that the Ukrainians and 
Byelorussians, so far from being Poles, are really Russians? Heaven 


21 use this russified term in preference to the more usual ‘ White Russians’ 
to distinguish them from the other ‘ White’ Russians, so-called because they 
opposed the ‘ Red ’ revolution; I do not mean to beg the question by using it. 

3 This name means ‘ people of the border,’ and is associated with the modern 
growth of national feeling among them, in spite of the fact that it is a terri- 
torial rather than an ‘ ethnic’ name; formerly (and still ecclesiastically) they 
were known as Ruthenians and their territory as ‘Rus.’ There are other groups 
of them in Slovakia (Podkarpatska Rus, where they are often still called 
Ruthenians or Rusins), the Bukovina and the Americas. 
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forbid that I should be so rash as to express an opinion on a point 
about which the process of history, national ambitions and the re- 
sulting propaganda have produced so great a state of uncertainty. 
In any case the dispute seems very near a logomachy. What. is, 
however, certain is that, facing the round million of Byelorussians 
in Poland, there are in U.S.S.R. 54 million more Byelorussians form- 
ing the neighbouring Byelorussian soviet socialist republic; and also 
facing the round 4} million Ukrainians in Poland, there are in 
U.S.S.R., 30 million more Ukrainians forming the neighbouring 
Ukrainian soviet socialist republic. 

The Ukrainians and Byelorussians are Polish citizens but not 
Poles : they are 17 per cent. of the population, and in extensive areas 
of Eastern Poland are a majority of the people‘. The ‘ Curzon 
Line,’ extended south, then represents a real division, between what 
may be called ‘integral Poland’ to the west ann not-so-integral 
Poland to the east. 

However close the relationship, resemblance ee historical con- 
nection between these two groups of Slavs—Poles on one hand, 
Ukrainians and Byelorussians on the other—the historical and cul- 
tural differences between them are real and deep. These are some- 
times expressed in terms of ‘ Catholic’ and ‘ Orthodox’: this is 
not exact, but the mistake is significant as showing the kind of 
difference there is. It is true that Poles are Catholics of the Latin 
rite, and the Byelorussians and Polesians are Orthodox®. But 
of the biggest ethnic minority in Poland, the Ukrainians, 78 per 
cent., over 34 millions of them, are also Catholics—but Catholics 
of the Slav-Byzantine rite®. 

In other words, the important inner difference between the two 
main groups of elements in Eastern Poland is cultural and religious, 
religious not in a ‘denominational’ sense but in terms of tradition 
and mental habit. In a rough generalization, the Poles are ‘Western,’ 
the others are ‘ Slav-Byzantine ’’ Unhappily, historical events have 


4 Lwow (Lviv, Lemberg, Leopol), the metropolis of eastern Galicia, has long 
had a majority of Poles and is regarded as a great Polish city; but it is a 
Ukrainian ‘ holy place’ too, the seat of the revered Archbishop Szepticky and 
all the great work he has done for his people over forty-three years. 

- 5 There is a small minority of Byelorussians who, for historically explainable 
reasons, are now Catholics of the Latin rite. 

® In fact, the Orthodox in Poland do not greatly exceed Byzantine Catholics 
in number: they are about three and three-quarter million. The Orthodox 
Church of Poland was organised and recognised as autokephalous in 1924. Its 
Principal elements numerically are Ukrainian and Byelorussian, but the Russian 
minority is important. The Moscow patriarchate always refused to recognise the 
ecclesiastical independence of the Orthodox in Poland. 

7 The Ukrainians in Russia are of course Orthodox, and Count George Ben- 
nigsen has pointed out to me that the big emigrations of Ukrainians to America 
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/produced a situation wherein the Poles are prone to identify Catho. 
licism exclusively with the West and to identify Slav-Byzantinism 
with their secular enemy, Russia; and in fact the Catholic Ukrain 
dans are religio-culturally closer to the Russians than to the Poles 
~-which is infinitely more important than the much-stressed fact 
that they do not speak precisely the same language. Hence, at the 
worst, the Poles look on Ukrainians as not really Catholics, as a 
disintegrating, subversive, separatist influence in the Polish nation, 
The first part of this is nonsense : Catholic Ukrainians are as much 
Catholics as are-Poles; but for the second, political, part, some 
Ukrainians have given ample ground for Polish suspicions. _ With 
the question of justification, provocation and aggravation on either 
side I am not here concerned®. 


There is a strong tendency in England to overlook or ignore this 
aspect of the position in Eastern Poland; and it was welcome to 
see in the New English Weekly of March 9 an article by G. Tudor 
Rose, called The Byzantine Frontier, in which it was well set out. 


‘ Ever since the sixteenth century,’ he emphasises, ‘ the fron. 
tier has been cultural, not confessional. Most western Ukrain- 
ians and some White Russians are ‘‘ uniate’’ Roman Catholics, 
but in their worship, their customs, their cultural attitudes they 
are nearer to their Orthodox neighbours than to their Latin co- 
religionists, the Poles and the Lithuanians. . . The last twenty 
years has proved that where Christian dogma has been aban- 
doned, the cultural frontier is still real.’ 


And he points out as one element in the tension between ‘ Latin- 
_ ism’ and ‘ Byzantinism,’ whether Catholic or Orthodox, that where- 
as Byzantine Christianity was spread on the whole peacably between 
the Baltic and the Black seas, Latin Christianity was too often spread 
violently ‘by the sword, and by a no less ungodly diplomacy, on the 
western side of the same area and along the Baltic coast—and was 
forced not only on the heathen but sometimes on those who were 
already (Byzantine) Christian. (The Russian Autocrat took a leaf 
out of this book when, after the partition of Poland, Byzantine 
Catholic Ukrainians and Byelorussians. were forcibly re-aggregated 
to the Russian Orthodox Church). 


were not from among those Orthodox Ukrainians in Orthodox Russia but from 
the Byzantine Catholic Ukrainians in Galicia and the Podkarpatska Rus, which 
were in those days part of Latin Catholic Austria-Hungary. 

8 The Nazis have tried to exploit Ukrainian nationalism in Galicia as both 
an anti-Polsh and anti-Russian weapon; and they have not failed to find some 


Ukrainians to help them, 
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It must be faced that the relations between the Polish government 
and its Slav-Byzantine minorities are unhappy, as the history of 
their relations since the restoration of Poland in 1938 fully de- 
monstrates. It is not a matter of apportioning praise or blame but 
of recognizing the fact. In England we are apt to ignore the whole 
thing or to hear only the Polish case; but in North America, with its 
three-quarter million ex-Galician-USkrainians,. there are more apokes- 
men for the other side. 

In the Commonweal (New York) of October 15, 1943, for example, 
there was an editorial contribution which accused Poland of im- 
perialist ambitions on the strength of its government’s (I quote) 
‘minor grabs,’ e.g., of Vilna and after Munich. The writer also 
arraigned that government’s treatment of its minorities, especially 
of Byzantine Catholic Ukrainians (quoting a strong article in the 


French Jesuit Etudes) and of Jews. ‘ If one is to accuse the Rus- 


sians of religious persecution, the Poles are likewise guilty, even 
though their guilt may net be quite so heavy ’; and the writer .con- 
cludes that the suffering of minorities in Poland ‘ constitutes the 
strongest moral argument against Poland’s claims to the territories 
which Russia wants to absorb.’ 

More recently (January 21) the same review has printed a long 
letter from an anonymous Byelorussian Catholic priest. He dots 
the i’s and crosses the t’s of the article just referred to, charging 
the Polish government with detailed attempts to crush out Byelorus- 
sian culture and life. 

‘ No Polish prelate of the Roman rite,’ he writes, ‘ raised his 
voice in protest against these acts of injustice and violence (in 
respect of Orthodox church buildings). The Catholic Ukrain- 
ian metropolitan of Lwow, Andrew Szepticky, lifted up his 
voice, but he was at once silenced. Poland ‘ Shield of Chris- 
tendom’? Don’t we yet realize that the godless communists 
of Russia could not even dream of such success as unhappily 
Poland has achieved in harming Christ’s Church, in inspiring 
hatred in Russian hearts towards the Catholic Church? Remem- 
ber that what Catholic Poland does, Rome does in the eyes of' 
the average Russian. . . The White Russians will not go 
back under the Polish yoke of oppression : they will demand the 
right of plebiscite to determine their own destiny. But if they 
are forced to live again under Poland’s rule, humanity may ex- 
pect World War III.’ [Italics mine.] 

The last two sentences are, of course, the expression of one man’s 


_ Opinion. But we cannot comfort ourselves with assurance that it 


is an isolated opinion; there is too much evidence that such an atti- 
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tude is common (not necessarily general) in Eastern Poland. It may 
seem incredible to us that any Catholics and other Christians, of 
whatever nationality and culture, if faced with the alternatives of 
living under an antipathetic Polish government or’ the government 
of Soviet Russia, should choose the atheist U.S.S.R. But it is not 
incredible in those distant lands. Asa matter of fact the Byelo. 
russian priest quoted does not explicitly assert that choice : but he 
does say that ‘ the White Russian can forgive the Russian communist 
far more easily than he can the Polish Catholic: the former wanted 
him ‘ to live and fo live well,’ but the latter plotted against his life 
from the beginning.’ 

We are far too inclined to regard the Eastern Poland problem as 
a simple though very difficult issue. It is in fact extremely complex, 
and even more difficult than we suppose. 

And this over-simplification does great disservice to Poland’s 
cause : an atmosphere is being created in which it will be more and 
more difficult to get justice and right done in her regard. Increasing 
numbers of ordinary British people are saying, ‘ Oh, bother Poland’! 
They are inclined to be ‘ fed up with Poland.’ And one reason for 
this is that Poland has been represented to them, not only as a ‘ vic- 
tim nation’ (as indeed she is), but almost as an immaculate, im- 
peccable victim : one that suffers endless and hideous wrongs but is 
herself almost incapable of other than just and right and Christian 
behaviour; a nation whose difficulties and tragedies have all been 
thrust on her from outside : a homogeneous, harmless people under 
an enlightened government, a.state with no ambitions or aspirations 
that would cause trouble with reasonable people. 

This picture of Poland makes many in this country suspicious. We 
have only to look into our own hearts and back into our own history 
to realise that it is*too good to be true of any nation. Poland's 
spokesmen would help her cause a lot if they would modify that pic- 
ture somewhat : if they would, for instance, unambiguously recognise 
the existence of that ‘ Byzantine frontier’ and what it means, and re- 
fuse to skate so delicately over certain events in Eastern Poland be- 
tween 1919 and 1939. For example: There is a pamphlet on Poland 
and Russia, by Dr. J. Weyers, and, published by the Polish Pub- 
lications Committee, one on The Eastern Boundaries of Poland, by 
Professor A. Bruce Boswell. Both are excellent and useful so far 
as they go: but they minimize the discontent and difference and dis- 
abilities of the Slav-Byzantine minorities, and dismiss violent feelings 
and occurrences with such smooth phrases as ‘ Polish policy towards 
the national minorities was not free from faults’ and ‘ relations be- 
tween Ukrainian leaders and Poles have not always been good.’ Dr. 
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Weyers says that ‘ Neither the White Ruthenians nor Ukrainians 
regard themselves as Russians and they resent being considered as 
such,’ without adding that many of them resent even more that they 
should be regarded as Poles. Minority propaganda, especially 
Ukrainian, has over-stated and exaggerated its case too—which helps 
to show how strong the differences and feelings are. 

If there were a little more objectivity and frankness we should not 
so often hear the suspicious comment, ‘ You do protest too much ’; 
outsiders would not be so readily aggravated to wish for Poland and 
Russia ‘a plague on both your houses’; for they would recognize 
that Poland’s spokesmen at least were preferring candour to pro- 
paganda, and would be better informed about the difficulties with 
which her people and their leaders have to contend’. 


DonaLp ATTWATER. 


THE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 
OF HETMAN ZOLKIEWSKI. 


[Stanislaus Zolkiewski, Chancellor of Poland, was born in 1547 and 
died fighting as a hero against the Turks in the fated battle of 
Cecora, on October 6th, 1620. He won great distinction as a 
classical scholar in his youth, but it is as a loyal and courageous 
general that he is known. For in spite of Sigismund III’s un- 
friendly distrust he served his King faithfully to the end. He 
advised the King against war with Muscovy, but obeyed when 
ordered to lead the army ; and, in spite of constant embarassment 
from the Sovereign’s antagonism, won the campaign at Kluszyn 
only to have his terms repudiated by Sigismund. His life was 
filled with disappointments of this sort, but his staunch faith 
preserved him from disloyalty or even bitterness, as may be seen 
in this Testament. He was an outstanding politician, a great 
strategist and victorious general; he was a patriot, who may 
also one day rank as a saint. He received the Grand Hetman’s 
staff in 1613, and thenceforward was engaged in fighting the. 
infidel Turk. In so many bloody campaigns he often contem- 
plated his own death on the field of battle. So it is not surpris- 


® Since this article was written in April, certain happenings and alleged hap- 
penings among Polish citizens in Great Britain has done something to inform the 
public of some of these difficulties, but not in a satisfactory and objective way. 
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ing that before each campaign he re-wrote his last will, ampli- 
fying it with further injunctions. As far as we know, two of 
these wills have been published. The first, written in the year 
1606, was published by Michael Balinski at the Library of War- 
saw in 1845. We here give a translation of the text edited by 
Arthur Sliwinski in his ‘ Hetman Zolkiewski, Warsaw, 1920.’] 


In the name of the Most Holy Trinity God the Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost. 

Before the eyes of every man should always be the uncertainty 
of his transient life, for it is subject to innumerable mishaps. Thus 
also do I remember my mortality, and much more so at the present 
time being on service for the Republic, and desiring for myself that 
I may protect the Fatherland from danger by my bodily strength and 
lay down my life at the hands of pagans for the holy Christian Faith; 
therefore by way of a declaration of my intention and last will, and 
with the force of a testament annulling all others, should any of 
the previous be found, I have written what follows :— 

First of all 1 confess that the Holy Christian Faith, according to 
the (Creed of the Apostles, the Nicean Synod and St. Athansius, | 
both have believed and do believe, according to the precepts of the 
Catholic Church, and in this faith have I strong intention to live 
until my last agony; that to die for it, which please grant me O Lord 
God, I consider my greatest consolation and so wish it to be; and 
that by the merits of this very same faith and through the merit and 
Passion of our Lord and Saviour, I do expect the remission of sins 
and eternal life, and pray God that He may confirm and strengthen 
me in this holy faith until the last moment of my life. Towards the 
Republic my Fatherland, and towards the Kings my Sovereigns, 
whose reigns my maturer years have outlived, and towards H.M. 
King Stephen, as well as the present reigning King Sigismund, 
I have maintained absolute and never failing fealty. Never have | 
allied myself with any practices which would have been against the 
dignity and authority of H.M. the King, nor do I know of them. 
And in as much as I do feel that I have virtuously and faithfully 
served H.M, my Sovereign Lord, refusing neither my blood nor 
strength in the service of H.M. and the Republic, so I do hope that 
H.M. will deign to hold in grateful memory these willing yet labor- 

‘ious. efforts of mine, however insignificant. And as I have even by 
means of correspondence, placed my son under H.M.’s protection, 
so I do not doubt that being accepted under H.M.’s care he will be 
granted the favours which have been vouchsafed to me. A certain 
natural ability can already be perceived in him; please God that in 
later years he may enter the service of H.M. and the Republic. 
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Several years ago in accordance with the requirements of common: 
law, first in the county of Lvov, and later in the town of Kamieniec, 
1 appointed certain persons as executors. Some of these have since 
died and circumstances did not permit me to renew my nominations. 
What I would have attested had I had the opportunity while nomin- 
ating these gentlemen as executors I have now the occasion to men- 
tion in my will. And as God has placed here in this country His 
Grace the Archbishop of Lvov, whose good will I always experienced 
when living with him in my younger days, so I am now placing my 
son under His Lordship’s grace and protection. In the same way I 
would ask His Lordship the bishop of Cuiavia, His Worship the 
Mayor of Poznan, and His Excellency the Trencher-Knight that they . 
would vouchsafe to be kind to my family, particularly to my son, and 
that they would guide him in honourable conduct. In the trusteeship 
I have stipulated, with due regard for the instability of youth, that 
he should be until the 25th year of his age under the authority of 
the trustees ; that I repeat now and that I desire of him. 

Thou, my dearest spouse, I entrust thee to God. And indeed to 
thy care I entrust our children, remembering in what love we lived 
together ; let not my memory fade nor die im thee. I have confidence 
in thy watchfulness, that as during my life praiseworthy. were thy 
deeds, so after my decease, thou wilt act ne less worthily. 1 have 
no doubt that in thy vigilance, which is well known to me, thou wilt 
as long as God will preserve thee, give to our children such upbring- 
ing and take such care over them, as is worthy of an upright mother, . 
leading them in the fear of God and in all probity. As by the grace 
of God our son has an inclination for learning, and has already made. 
no mean beginning, do not tear him away from it but encourage 
him most diligently. His education befitting the son of a noble- 
man, was begun at Zamosc; and I would prefer thee to have him 
educated here in Poland than anywhere in foreign parts, for it is 
evident that the greater number of those going abroad for training 
bring back more bad morals than good ones; and rarely indeed does 
one return with anything good. Let him, as he began, go on lJearn- 
ing with Master Thomas. If upon the advice of their Excellencies, 
the Guardians it should be decided to send him abroad, a great deal 
of his upbringing and indeed almost everything depends upon the 
instructor. Whatsoever kind of a son one wishes to have, it is neces- 
sary to give him that kind of an instructor. It is necessary to have 
a virtuous man, God-fearing and of good judgment. I would also 
wish that he were a chivalrous man. Strive under every condition to. 
have such a man beside our son. Do not keep him at home with 
thee; let him not be proud and officious,; thou hast an example at 
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home to prove how detrimental this is. And when he reaches 
maturer years, let him attend H.M. the King or enter the military 
service if he is in good condition. On no account allow him to waste 
his younger years at home, for even if thou didst conceal him in 
thy bosom, thou wouldst not shield him from misadventure, if such 
God foresees. 

Living at home nee in idleness, and idleness in man begets 
everything that is evil. Whenever thou shalt have a decision to 
make in all matters relating to our son, nay in everything else, be- 
sides the above mentioned personages, approach also the Lord Jus- 
tice and the Clerk of the County of Lvov, who being nearer, | am 
confident will in every case assist thee and our son with sound ad- 
vice; in whose favour and good friendship I have not been, nor 
wilt thou be, deceived. 

In addition to the gentlemen above mentioned I would also ask 
my esteemed brother, Jan Zolkiewski, and Master Adam, my 
nephew, whose wit is of good promise, so please God, to help in 
advising thee in the honourable and fitting upbringing of our son, 
as well as in all other cases. 

Our elder daughter already has a guardian, through God’s Will 
foreordained. The second, the younger one, I commend to God’s 
Providence and holy protection. 

Whenever decisions have to be made with regard to the education 
of our son as well as the status of our daughter I trust in the bene- 
volence of their Excellencies the Guardians above mentioned, and 
most particularly in thine, and hope they will assist thee with their 
sound and willing counsel. And for this I earnestly pray thee, 
knowing of the precarious health of my sister-in-law, the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s wife, that if God should take her from this world, thou 
wilt have her daughters, my nieces, to stay with thee and bring them 
up together with our daughter. 

To thee John, my dearest son, I now turn my speech. I do not 
regret leaving this world for any reason, save that I would have 
liked to train thee in the fear of the Lord and all honourable deal- 
ings. And in so far as I had intent to train thee in life, I thus leave 
thee this short instruction in writing. 

Now during thy youth thou wilt understand nothing, or at least 
very little, of my words and admonitions; as thou wilt grow older 
read them often and bear them constantly in mind. First before all 
things keep the holy Christian universal faith ; do not regret shedding 
thy blood or laying down thy life for it. Have the fear of God con- 
stantly before thine eyes, for through this thou wilt be certain of 
all that is good and consoling in this world and the next. I do not 
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leave thee great estates or possessions, although by means of strenu- 
ous toil my income has not been small: I have spent all in the ser- 
vice of the Republic and have also sold part of the estate left by 
my father, but this I do not regret ; I have not spent this in any waste- 
fulness, nor will it be lost to me or thee, there is a certain, infallible 
reward from God for that which is done with good intent and affec- 
tion for the Republic. Hence I leave thee an honourable reputation, 
a picture and example of honourable deeds; when thou wilt conduct 
thyself in the way I teach thee, in the same manner as I, when thou 
wilt live in.the fear of the Lord, thou shalt have many benefits, be 
sure of the blessing of God. Serve faithfully the King of Poland, 
thy Lord, and the Republic thy fatherland. Do not spare thy blood 
or strength for the sake of the dignity and glory of thy King, or for 
the good of the Republic. Polish thy younger years with learning, 
do not let anyone divert thee from this in youth. Believe me, from 
learning thou wilt obtain great support and great aid to dignity, 
to service for the Republic and to all honourable living. 
Do not say like many others, I have no inclination for study ; that 
inclination is within thy power, every one who wishes may have it. 
Thou must needs read historians. I myself had no small knowledge 
of history and during t!:- course of present events have gained great 
assistance from my knowledge of the events of past centuries. On 
approaching the age of manhood, the training of knighthood is most 
befitting a nobleman; this bear in mind, beware of idleness as of a 
pestilence. Do not wish at once to be a master, that thou mayst 
not go wrong; stay first of all by the side of the hetman, watching 
all things well until thou shalt be able to lead the company. 
And if ever the Republic put forward a claim, I myself never held 
back; I do not mention this for personal glory, but that by my 
example | may waken in thee a greater desire to imitate thy father’s 
virtue. Compete with the foremost, show the courage of a nobleman, 
for the sake of honourable glory ; thou wilt not be known in a crowd, 
thou wilt be but a number. Remember this, that one hair will not 
fall from a man’s head without the will of God. And whenever thou 
wilt perform deeds with good intention for the benefit of the Republic, 
honour and fame will follow and God will bless thee. If thou 
shouldst also die in acting so, nothing untoward will have happened. 
Even the pagans understood that death for the fatherland is sweet ; 
and when furthermore it is for the holy faith, if chance gives thee 
the opportunity of acting against the Turks or the Tartars, I repeat 
to thee the words of the 26th psalm : act with manliness, let thy heart 
be comforted (viriliter age, confortetur cor tuum), to lay down one’s 
life in such a spirit is rewarded by glory both in the eyes of man and 
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God—and the latter is the most important. Just as I have received 
this spirit from my father as the foremost part of my inheritance, so 
also thou shouldst wish to inherit my spirit in particular, as well as 
everything else. Let not my honourable reputation be degraded but 
rather enhanced through thee. Who shall give praise to the father if 
not his fortunate children! The words which were uttered by the 
virtuous Aeneas to his son, I also say to thee: ‘ Learn from me, my 
boy, virtue, and also true endeavour.’ 

I wish particularly to remind thee of this: Amongst other things 
pray Ged that changes in the Republic may not occur in thy lifetime, 
much of which God has allowed during my life. Would to God it 

- should not be so. But the times are doomed on account of wicked 
and reckless people. Do not associate with those who might wish 
to bring about changes, but rather stand fast with all thy power by 
the side of the King, thy Sovereign. Such changes in rulers (with. 
out looking farther afield) have brought about the ruin and down- 
fall of the Hungarian and Valachian lands; and similarly with us, 
once started, the only end would be the downfall of the Republic. 
Remember therefore that all authority comes from God and what- 
ever may be the limitations of the ruler it is better to remain in unison, 
than bring about a change, which in itself is harmful and very dan- 
gerous. Kings also have over them a greater King, by Whom they 
will be judged if they should perpetrate anything to the detriment 
of the people who have been entrusted to them by God; should this 
nevertheless be permitted by God (for even kings are subject to the 
same mortality as other people, and I again admonish thee) do not 
allow thyself to be drawn away by any ingenious persuasion whatso- 
ever from what thou truly considerest to be the well-being and bene- 
ficial status of the Republic. Do not seek any advantages for thyself 
on this account, nor even think of them; in my time the house of 
Rakuzy in particular used bribes, thou wilt find in my deed-box their 
letters containing certain promises. I, however, did not even allow 
this to enter my thoughts, seeing and perceiving the very same that 
I now perceive and with which I die, that the rule of this House would 


have been destructive to the Crown of Poland, and meant the loss. 


and destruction of the freedom of the nobility. 

Bad company is dangerous and very harmful, particularly for the 
age of youth; beware, I pray thee, of associating with people who 
are fickle, profligate, wasteful, drunkards and those of excessive 
and obscene living; associate with careful, steady people and parti- 
cularly with my friends, to whose benevolence and protection I en- 
trust thee; seek their counsel and act accordingly, for in so doing 
thou wilt not err. And for such actions and conduct which please 
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God may be thine, I give thee my paternal blessing; may the 
Almighty God bless thee, the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jocob; 
may He direct thy course towards virtue and the honour of His Holy 
Name, for the good of the Republic and also for the genuine good 
of thine own body and soul. 

Thee also Katherine, my daughter, do I entrust to God and to His 
protection. Thou must also practice the fear of the Lord, modesty, 
humility and the other virtues befitting thy position; may God shower 
upon thee His blessings and His grace. Imitate the example of 
saintly women, that thou mayest also be a model and example of 
all womanly virtue. 

Thou knowest, my dearest spouse, of my plan to build a church 
in a certain place where the material is already being prepared, of 
which a model has already been fashioned in my room. Paul, our 
builder knows of this. Strive to have this church built. It cannot 
be done without cost, but no expenditure will bring better return 
than this which is for the celebration of the glory of God. The pro- 
perty which I bought a year ago from M. Rzeczycki, I have be- 
queathed for the church and I have already leased it to the priest. I 
have not sworn this bequest, I had thoughts of adding something 
still further, but at least let no doubt occur about this. 

The hospital also, according to the affidavit which I have signed on 
my way to Inflant, is to be provided for now and afterwards; may the 
orphans pray to God for us departed. The buildings which I had 
erected at no small expense, foreseeing the dangers which threatened 
us during the anarchy of our Republic and even now hang over us, 
see that they are maintained so that they do not decay—indeed no- 
thing further is necessary than to see there are no leaks; or if a tile 
should be broken, it will not be difficult to replace. As regards the 
inscription which is written down on a separate piece of paper order 
this to be cast in brass in big lettering so that it can be clearly read 
when placed above the gateway. Seek advice from M. Szembek of 
Lvov. There is also a gun-smith at Lvov who would undertake the 
work, but I do not know if he would do all that is required. It is 
certain, however, that it can be cast in Danzig or Nuremberg. 

There is in the vault a tombstone which I had engraved for my de- 
ceased father. This is to be cast to the same pattern in brass and 
so placed beside the altar which I had erected in the church of Lvov 
by his grave. I beg thee to see that the monument is cast to that 
design. As for the inscription beneath the feet, this also is to be 
cast in brass in accordance with what I have written on a separate 
sheet. As regards the burial of my body, it happens even to great 
kings that their bodies remain without burial. More glorious was 
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the life and more praiseworthy the death of King Ladislas who died 
at Warna, than of many others whose monuments we can see. But 


all this takes place according to the will and promise of God. I cer-§ Pow 
tainly wish for myself so sweet a death, for the Holy Faith, for the 
. Fatherland. But I do not know whether I am worthy to receive that A 
y grace from God. Whatsoever God may have foreseen, if it is possible} torc 


let me be buried in my father’s grave but without pomp, without} kept 
horses and trappings. However, should I die in battle, in place of § of | 
the black velvet which denotes mourning, let the coffin be covered inf’ ™4Y 
scarlet to signify. death in the cause of the Republic. All this is not °® 


for the sake of vainglory, but to awaken virtue in others and asa trag 
intel 

reminder against self-preservation in the cause of the Fatherland. pert 
Furthermore, the tombstone is to be without vainglorious words; 


in this consult M. Symonides. A 

As for Kamionka, my dearest spouse, thou hast joint rights with § clini 
me for life; through the bond of matrimonial love I pray that thou§ the 
shalt endeavour to obtain authorisation for the leasing of it to our son, § (p.1 
for as thou knowest, it is more convenient for him than Rubieszov, tripl 
to which with the consent of H.M. the King I have resigned my§ "4! 


Ps rights in his favour, and of which more than a quarter has already— Y°" 
passed under his name. The deeds and other papers will be found oft 
in the big safe, each pertaining to a different county in a separate (pp. 
drawer ; there also will be fond the deeds and papers pertaining to neg 


Rohacin and Katun; also papers relating to the purchase of Surzyn§ op | 


Pt for which I have paid well. But this does not constitute all, for I have §  accc 
loaned some concerning the affairs of Madame Sanocka; whatever T 
is missing ask His Excellency the County Clerk to retrieve them from J Ton 
her or to take them out of the archives. as 


With regard to other domestic matters, such as the furniture o1 the 
the revenues, these are better known to thee than to me for I have 
plunged my mind in the affairs of the Republic to the neglect of my Pro 
own. Whatsoever I owe to anyone, or anyone owes to me I have 
recorded on a separate sheet in my own handwriting, as also the Gre 


wages due to the servants. and 
I pray thee to see that the cattle are well looked after, as this is} hav 
very necessary. lies 
At Easter time give as alms to the monks of St. Bernard 500 zloty f birt 
for the upkeep of their crafts, and thereafter give what thou canst T 


each year. Give assistance also to the Sokalskis; and to the hospi- 


tals so they may pray to God for us. - 
(Signed and dated in his own handwriting). strt 


Translated by A. Z. GoRDON. 
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PotisH SciENCE AND Learninc. No. 4 Mepicat Issug. March, 
1944. (Oxford University Press: 2s. 6d.) 


After Poland’s second period of enslavement in a century, the 
torch of her freedom was brought to this island. How it has been 
kept burning, has been recorded, in the scientific sphere, in a series 
of booklets, amongst which this courageous ‘and intelligent issue 
may be regarded as a review and forecast, seen through medical 
eyes, of Polish history. It is courageous because neither past 
tragedy, present uncertainty nor grim prospect has caused despair : 
intelligent in that no problem is faced purely academically, but ex- 
pert practical proposals abound, which cannot fail to bear useful 
fruit at the moment of liberation. 

As Medicine will have to play a vital role not only in Poland’s 
clinical, but also in her social, reconstruction, it is fortunate that 
the Polish Doctor is well grounded in sociology. As ‘ A.F.’ shows 
(p.15), before Polish liberation in 1918, the doctor fulfilled ‘ the 
triple role of medical man, social worker, and representative of 
national culture.’ Moreover, in an extremely short period, there 
were built a remarkably well co-ordinated Public Health Service 
centred in the State Institute of Hygiene (pp.20-30) and a social 
insurance scheme in some respects more advanced than our own 
(pp. 34-7). The clinical and research fields were not, however, 
neglected, as testified by Dr. Soboczynski’s well illustrated article 
on hospitals and sanatoria (pp.17-19) and Group Captain Fiumel’s 
account of medical research into problems of aviation (pp.30-34). 

The pre-war picture is not, however, eulogistically described. Dr. 
Tomaszewski and Prof. Nowakowski record frankly the inadequacy 
in numbers of doctors, the comparatively low standard of living, and 
the poor hygienic conditions (cf.pp.10 and 39). Yet Polish medicine 
emerges in 1939 with a fine total achievement. 

Was the invasion to bring these accomplishments to nothing? 
Prof. Jurasz and Dr. Spitzer show the spirit of exiled Polish medi- 
cine’s reply, in their moving descriptions of the establishment in 
Great Britain of a medical school, a general hospital of over 100 beds, 
and a T.B. sanatorium (pp,7-10, 19-21). Great material benefits 
have resulted, but the impression remains that the main achievement 
lies still in the embryonic form of plans and discussions, to come to 
birth and full maturity in liberated Poland. 

To these plans the majority of this book is devoted. The issue at 
stake is fundamental—that of Poland’s survival or annihilation, as 
shown in Dr. Slizynski’s interesting article on Poland’s demographic 
position (p. 45). Problems of immediate post-war national recon- 
struction are courageously tackled in practical proposals propounded 
by the Polish Committee of Health (pp.50-65) under ‘headings as 
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broad as Infectious Diseases, Nutrition, Eugenics', Mother ang 
Child Welfare, Tuberculosis (to which, rightly, considerable ep. 
lightened thought is given throughout the book), and Mental Health, 
The less immediate, yet equally vital, problems of medical education 
- and biological reconstruction are extremely well treated respectively 
by Dr. Tomaszewski and Prof. Junosza ; and related veterinary ques 
tions are usefully discussed. The spirit infusing these plans i, 
exemplified in Prof. Junosza’s remark ‘ that the citizens and not the 
vaults of the Treasury are the foundation of national wealth ’ (p.4s), 
Yet explicit in some articles and implicit in all is the conviction 
that survival and reconstitution cannot be ensured by the isolated 
efforts of the Polish nation. Opportunities for external aid are in 
numerable, the need intense. Already the Polish medical founda 
tions on British soil have pointed clearly the best road to future in 
ternational co-operation—that directed towards a common, practical 
end; this fact alone lifts these foundations above Prof. Jurasz’s 
modest designation of ‘a small incident.’ Yet their full value for 
post-war Europe rests upon the extent of outside help received in 
effecting the plans proposed; this booklet presents an excellent 
ground-plan, which it is the duty of every British Catholic to further, 
for the rebuilding of Catholic Poland. SEYMOUR SPENCER. 


Potanp, Russia AND OUR Honour. By John McKee, B.A. (Burns 
and Sons, Glasgow; 4d.) 

It is useful to have the facts of the relation between Poland and 
Russia in a cheap and easily accessible form. Fr. McKee has done 
his work well and quotes the relevant texts and documents without 
overburdening the reader. All who wish to preserve a balanced judg- 
ment on this dangerous problem should acquire this pamphlet and 
ponder the three points which Fr, McKee stresses : ‘ Our crystal-clear 
obligation to Poland, the policy of the Soviet, and the punctiliously 
‘* correct ’’ behaviour of the Polish Government.’ It is the fashion 
just now, in order to wriggle out of an awkward situation, to point 
to the Polish State as Reactionary, almost feudal in its treatment 
of the peasant serfs, and—presumably because it was Catholic—in 
tolerant and tinged with Fascism. Even supposing that all this were 
true, it should make no difference to the British attitude, for Britain 
gave her word to that Poland and went to war for that Poland. 
Later in the Atlantic Charter Britain affirmed that the right of all 
peoples to choose their own form of government was to be respecied 
and that no territorial changes were to be made without the free com 
sent of the people concerned. Meanwhile the Polish airmen were 
fighting to preserve Britain from the threat of German invasion. Their 


11t is hoped that Catholic members of the committee will regard the plans 
under this heading with great reserve, since they include proposals for the inter 
ruption of pregnancy (p. 55) and voluntary sterilization (pp. 55 and 63). 
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own country was divided up by the two robbers ; they could no longer 
defend their own country but they were defending ours. Was this 
heroism taken for granted then, as it appears to be now? Probably 
not, for the double dealings of Russia and the cynical words of M. 
Molotov about Britain’s being the aggressor inspired by imperialist 
aims were still before our eyes. We are then pledged to preserve 
Poland both through our words and from their deeds. It may be 
argued that now we have an even greater debt to Russia. But that 
debt is in fact far less though imaginatively greater. The Soviet 
helped to inaugurate the war with the Russo-German pact, they had 
had no choice in their entrance into the war, and they have fought 
entirely for their own country with considerable assistance from 
Britain and America. Poland is powerless without our champion- 
ship. Let us then remember, among others, two pledges made by 
Mr. Eden and quoted in this pamphlet: ‘ His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment do not recognise any territorial changes which have been 
effected in Poland since August, 1939,’ and ‘ The Polish People. . . 
will redeem their freedom. That remains our pledge.’ C.P. 


CaRDINAL HINSLEY: FRIEND OF PoLaNnp. (Polish Catholic Mission 
in London; 1s.) 

This booklet, apart from a short introduction, some very pleasing 
photographs of the Cardinal and some brief but notable tributes to 
him from Polish leaders, consists of the Cardinal’s own public words 
in defence of the ‘ nation which has been for centuries the great bul- 
wark of civilisation in Central Europe.’ Since the whole country 
learnt to know and admire the Cardinal’s blunt and intrepid defence 
of justice it will not come as a surprise to find how very often he 
did speak up on behalf of ‘ martyred Poland.’ What is- remarkable 
in reading these public statements of his is the way he managed to 
restrain his words regarding Russia after she had been forced into 
the war. Surely this was an example of extreme self-control in view 
of his blunt outspokenness. In June, 1940, the Cardinal said : ‘ And 
so the very time the Red Army was invading Poland we read this 
astonishing news: ‘‘ The Soviet Union stands for support for the 
victims cf aggression. By one bold stroke it has.struck a blow for 
peace.’’ But peace, need I say, is here used in a Humpty Dumpty 
sense to mean nothing more than world war. In fact war is not 
war, since the Soviet declared that it is not at war with Finland.’ 
And then in the following year, after Russia was involved in the fray 
‘Poland has now concluded a pact with the Russian people in order 
that her sons and, especially her young girls, may be delivered from 
a slavery more awful than death. Russia, or Russia’s government, 
we know, has been guilty of great wrongs to others and to Poland 
also. But a people whose rulers have done wrongs does not forfeit 
all its own rights. We pray that the defence of Russia’s rights may 
help to repair Poland’s unmerited wrongs. The test of our sin- 
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cerity in the cause of justice is our concern for the resurrection of 
Poland no less, nay, even more, than the liberation of every other 
persecuted people.’ These two statements deserve careful consider. 
ation. There is no doubt as to the Cardinal’s feelings on the subject 
had he been alive to-day. C.P. 


AND History OF PoLanp. By Edward Ligocki. (Nelson; 
6s. 

This is an admirable little book, well arranged and illustrated. | 
begins, as such a book should begin, with the old familiar legends 
of the dawn of Polish history, the White Eagle of Gniezno, King 
Piast and the Angels, Popiel and thé Rats and the ring of Princess 
Kinga. Then we come to history with Mieszko, Boleslaw the Brave, 
St. Stanislaus, and so on through the whole magnificent story, bril- 
liant and tragic, down to the present day. 

The illustrations are good in themselves and they illustrate the 
Text. It is a pity, in my opinion, that since the average English. 
man speaks and writes of Sigismund and Sigismund Augustus, this 
familiar form of the name was not preferred to the less familiar 
Zygmunt. 

The book is written im such a way that while any intelligent child 
could enjoy it, it should also provide the average reader with an 
admirable introduction to Polish history. It has rightly become 
the fashion to express sympathy for Poland, but sympathy is often 
ineffective if it is not based on comprehension. In the nineteenth 
century Englishmen were content to learn the history of Poland at 
secondhand from the Germans, and they began in consequence to 
take the partitions for granted. Of the grown age of Poland’s his- 
tory they knew nothing. It is necessary to-day for Englishmen to 
return to their native tradition. The verdict of Burke and subse- 
quently of Macaulay on the iniquity of Poland’s destruction was far 
nearer the truth than that of Carlyle and Lord Salisbury. To com- 
prehend a nation it is necessary to know something of that nation’s 
history, and to the history of Poland there could be no better intro- 
duction than this book. T. CHARLES EDWARDS. 


FarrH, REASON AND CivitizatTion. By Professor H. K. Laski. 
(Gollancz ; 6s.) 

In his preface, Professor Laski tells us, that to do justice to the 
theme with which this essay deals, would have taken more time than 
a busy teacher can spare. It is remarkable that he devotes so much 
of the little time at his disposal to the reiteration of left wing cliches; 
as familiar to leftists as to their opponents. Certainly, they are pre- 
sented with a professorial air; he does not say—‘ The Church is be- 
hind the times.’ but in saying— it is difficult to believe whether any 
of the great religions has either the social content, or the intellec 
tual adequacy, which enables it to satisfy the requirements of 4 
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civilization as distinct from its ability to meet the problem of the in- 

dividual who searches for a reply to the issue of pain and evil,’ he 

gives the impression of time on his hands, to say the least of it. 
We are informed that it is not difficult to believe that States like 


Poland, and institutions like the Catholic Church, will only adjust 


themselves with painful slowness to the thesis of the Russian Re- 
volution. This statement would seem to imply a voluntary adjust- 
ment by the parties concerned, which, in face of present events, is 
palpably absurd. Poland’s adjustment shows every indication of 
being fast and forceful, and the likelihood of a Commissar for Re- 
ligious Affairs at the Vatican seems dn extremely remote possibility. 

Like so many of his party, Prof, Laski is convinced that everyone 
who is not an extreme socialist must have fascist tendencies. Ac- 
cordingly, he castigates the Vatican for having allied itself to Mus- 
solini, and its vagueness in criticising Germany. The Papacy, he 
insists, has been at all times backward in its support of the masses 
against their masters. ‘Why does the Professor delude himself in 
these matters? The statements he makes are untrue, for there is 
overwhelming evidence to the contrary. He would be well advised 
to use a little of his precious time scrutinising it. . 

English foreign policy also receives critical attention. Truly, it 
is not above criticism but against the acrobatics of Soviet foreign 
policy our own seems almost childishly straightforward. One almost 
feels sorrowful when pondering on the probable reactions of left wing 
intellectuals to the news of the Kremlin’s recognition of the ‘re- 
actionary, semi-fascist Badoglio-Victor Emanuel Government’ in 
Italy. Maurice McLoucuun. 


THREE Russian Propuets. By Nicolas Zernov. (S.C.M, Press; 
8s. 6d.) 

The three prophets are A. S. Khomiakov, F. M. Dostoevsky and 
V. S. Soloviev, who between them cover a century of Russian re- 
ligious thought, the first being born in 1804, the last dying in 1900. 
Practically everything Dostoevsky wrote is available in English, 
and there has been no lack of writing about him in our tongue. 
Soloviev is still far too little known and only a few of his books are 
translated, though most of them are to be had in French. Of 
Khomiakov, very little indeed can be read in English; but his work 
on the Roman Catholic Church and Protestantism is in French, as is 
what Dr. Zernov calls the best study of his life and thought, 
Gratieux’s two volumes published in Paris in 1939. 

Accordingly Dr. Zernov’s account of Khomiakov is particularly 
welcome : the man who was poet, philologist, historian, journalist, 
politician, physician, engineer, sportsman and country gentleman, 
but above ail philosopher and theologian—the ‘father’ of Dos- 
toevsky, as Dostoevsky was of Soloviev, making the three-fold in- 


‘fluence that was formative of that Russian religious thought that is 
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so important for our time. The essay on Soloviev gives a clear and 
useful account of his ideas—the best of its kind the present reviewer 
knows. Dr. Zernov’s treatment of Soloviev’s reconciliation with 
the Holy See is not altogether satisfactory, but it would not be fair 
to blame him for this : so long as Catholics talk of Soloviev’s (and 
others’) ‘ conversion,’ as if he had previously been an unbeliever or 
a heathen, there is bound to be misunderstanding. 

An outstanding idea common to these prophets is the paralysing 
tragedy of Christian disunity. Christians cannot ‘ approach the task 
of transfiguring mankind and the rest of Nature in their present 
state of divisions, for only the reintegrated Church can be used by 
the Holy Spirit as a proper instrument for this purpose. . . They 
believed that inasmuch as the confusion as to the Church’s true mis. 
sion facilitated the growth of divisions among Christians, so the re 
covery of its right understanding will bring about the restoration of 
visible unity among them. . . The oecumenical fellowship among 
Christians could never be based on any man-made pattern. It.could 
only be inspired by the new life given to them through the Holy 
Eucharist.’ 

The Student Christian Movement Press has given us a number 
of excellent books, and this is one of the best of them. Dr. Zernoy 
writes with a lucidity and plainness that is uncommon among Rus- 
sians: the English reader does not get the impression that he is 
reading as it were a foreign language, nor the Catholic that he is 


looking at minds whose processes are unintelligibly different from 
his own. Donatp ATTwateER. 


Tue Epce or THe Asyss. By Alfred Noyes. (John Murray; 5s.) 


The book is advertised as a controversial, stimulating book and 
a damning indictment of modern pseudo-intellectualism. We agree, 
and we agree with the reader who writes to Mr. Noyes ‘ You have 
put into words the thoughts which have been haunting us for months.’ 
It is pleasant to read the author’s remark ‘ All too often the reader 
lacks the intellectual background which would enable him to esti 
mate the value of the fragment in the light of what had already 
been thought out by uncounted generations before him. An amusing 
instance occurs in Mr. H. G. Wells’s book, The Fate of Homo 
Sapiens (and it is only.one of a thousand in that author’s works). He 
quotes a nursery hymn which he heard in his childhood : 

There’s a friend for little children 
Above the bright blue sky, 
and remarks with a naive contempt that modern astronomy has 
made that point of view impossible. 

Mr. Wells, of course, was presumably unaware of what Origen 
had to say about such things nearly two thousand years ago, whet 
that early Father ridiculed the heretic Celsus for supposing that 
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these figures ‘up’ and ‘down’ or ‘ overhead’ entered into the 
philosophia perennis of Christendom. Celsus, like Mr. Wells, was not 
concerned with real thought, which has always made a distinction 
between the material and the spiritual worlds. He was concerned 
merely to make a debating point which could draw a horse-laugh 
from the crowd; and, for that, a nursery hymn would serve as well 
as anything else.’ But this is not the only accurate diagnosis of the 
kaleidoscopic complexions in the world to-day. Summarising, Mr. 
Noyes concludes : ‘ It is only as members of this mystical Body, the 
Civitas Dei, that we can reintegrate the life of the world, or re- 
discover the unity, the hope, and the true end of human life. Out- 
side that City, as a great writer said recently, there is only the 


Night.’ J. F. T. Prince. 


PRINCIPLES FOR Peace. Selections from Papal. Documents. 
(N.C.W.C., Washington; $7.50.) 

This book, edited for the American Bishops’ Committee on the 
Pope’s Peace Points, certainly deserves the adjective monumental, 
for it comprises extracts from speeches and jetters of the Popes from 
Leo XIII to Pius XII, all relevant to the establishment: and preserva- 
tion of harmonious international relations. Gradually, as one glances 
through the thoroughly indexed pages, there is built up an admiration 
for the constancy of the occupants of the Holy See who during war 
labour for the restoration of peace (the efforts of Pope Benedict XV 
are at once illuminating by virtue of their statesmanship and sadden- 
ing because of the universal hostility they aroused), and in uneasy 
time of truce to recall men to the rule of law. 

Speaking to the College of Cardinals on Christmas Eve, 1937, 
Pope Pius XI, after asserting that there was a real religious per- 
secution in Germany, went on to protest that ‘the Pope does 
not engage in politics, he does not live, he does not work to en- 
gage in politics, but to render testimony to the truth, to teach 
the truth . . .’ In the sphere of international relations the Popes 
have consistently testified to the truth; applying the unchanging 
demands of the natural law and the law of the Gospel to every new 
occasion which has arisen. Nearly a third of the book consists of 
the utterances of Pius XII since the beginning of the war, all of 
them looking to the new post-war world, calling for victory over 
hatred, over distrust, over utilitarianism, over an unbalanced world 
economy, over sacro egoismo. May statesmen not turn a deaf ear 
to the Vicar of Christ; may his voice be heeded in the councils of 
the great ! 
Crime AND Psycnotocy. By Claud Mullins. With an Introduction 

by Dr. Edward Glover. (Methuen; 8s.. 6d.). 


This book is written by a well-known magistrate, who has a wide 
psychological reading, from which he seeks the answer to many of 
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the problems which his judicial experience has forced upon him. This 
is an aim with which one can sympathise ; and there is no doubt that 
the reader of this most interesting essay will be convinced that much 
can be, and more should be, done to assist people whose conduct 
may be labelled ‘ criminal.’ when its true description is pathological, 

The tendency of the book, however, is towards the view—for it is 
never explicitly formulated—that there is no such thing as crime, 
but only diseased conditions of mind which produce criminal con. 
duct. A Christian can recognise fully that unconscious motives may 
influence and even dominate the will; yet there remains the hard fact 


of human wilfulness : of a deliberate choice of criminal action—a pos- _ 


sibility which is the basis of law, in the fullest and most human 
sense; and one can pardon a certain conservatism in legal circles 
when asked to abandon so fundamental a concept. And in point of 
fact, the notion of the ultimate autonomy of the will underlies the 
whole of the psycho-therapeutic technique of the discovery, recog- 
nition and acceptance of unconscious contents. Far from this being 
an automatic process, it is one which calls for the strongest moral 
effort—' a test by fire of all man’s spiritual and moral forces,’ as 
Prof, Jung has called it. And here, of course, lies its importance as 
a corrective to criminal tendencies, which it is to the extent that it 
is also a spiritual experience. Mr. Mullins might have come nearer 
to this view of the matter, and run less danger of misleading those 
less widely acquainted with psychological literature than he, if he 
had made less use of general formulations like ‘ modern psychology ’ 
and ‘ psycho-therapeutic methods.’ For such give the impression 
of a greater unanimity among psychologists than actually exists. 
Prof. Spearman calls the condition of modern psychological teach- 
ing one of ‘ warfare’; and such a state of things must render its 
application to penology and criminology a matter of extreme diffi- 
culty. In spite of this, the book is one for which much gratitude 
is due; and its promised successor, on the cause of crime, should 
add to that debt. L.T. 
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